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Dusutin YEARLY MEETING. ( Continued.*) 
—Upon the nomination of the Representa- 
tives, Samuel Bewley was re-appointed Clerk, 
and Joseph Richardson and TT. Fisher 
assistants. 
conference meetings was consigned to a com- 


mittee of three Friends in connection with the | 


Clerks, with the understanding that appoint- 
ments for meetings to be held at the request 
of ministers under religious concern were to | 
be laid before the Ye: arly Meeting. A request | 
by James Owen for a meeting for the junior 
members, and for young persons professing | 
with Friends but not in membership, was 
fully approved and encouraged, Henry Dick- 


inson and Elkanah Beard uniting in the con- | 
Some change was made in the mode! 


cern. 
of sub-dividing the Committee on Epistles. 
Epistles were read from all the corresponding 
Ye sarly Meetings except North Carolina, 
whose. salutation, although issued, had not 
come to hand. That from Indiana reported 





* Conde need from the letters of our Dublin Cor- 
respondent, 


SIXTH MONTH 


The arrangement of the several | 


No. 41. 


1869. 


|an accession of 573 members during the past 
year. A proposition was entertained for a 


|consideration of the state of Society in joint 
| session. 
| 
| 
| 


After deliberation and free expres- 
sion on the subject, it was believed best for 
the men and women to consider the Queries 
separately, and to receive in joint conference 
the report of the Committee on subordinate 
|meetings. In answering the third Query, 
| the duty of frequently reading the Holy 

Scriptures, both to the assembled family and 
in private, claimed serious attention. The 
important bearing of this practice upon chil- 
dren now growing up, and upon parents who 
Ihave such a responsible charge, was deeply 
felt. Some interchange of sentiment occurred 
as to Scripture reading in the regular meet- 
ings for worship, and the example was cited 
of Christ reading in the Synagogue. This 
was, however, before the days of printing, 
when the mass of the people could not possess 
| private copies of the sacred text. In this 
discussion the high value placed by Friends 
}upon the Holy Scriptures was fully brought 
out. Yet whilst the diligent perusal of them 
in the family, in First day schools, and 
|in special gatherings for Scripture read- 
|ings, was encouraged, the promises of the 
Lord respecting the Holy Spirit were brought 
into view, and a fear expressed lest the doe- 
trine of His perceptible guidance should be 
|in any degree overlooked. One Friend said 
| he was originally attracted to the Society by 
| Friends’ mode of worship. He valued the 
Scriptures highly, and would encourage family 
land private reading, but when we came to 
| meeting it was to worship—we needed that 
spiritual food which only Christ the living 
| Head could supply. 

At various times during the session the 
canopy of heavenly love was felt to over- 
shadow the assembly, under which prayer 
was raised for the continued presence, favor 
‘and aid of Him without whom it was felt 
that His people could do nothing, and the 
| voice of exhurtation was heard, and of testi- 
| mony to the grace of God which bringeth 
‘salvation. The joint sitting to consider the 
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state of Society was thus characterized. 

minute of last year appointing the visiting 
committee was read, also their report anc 
reports from Quarterly Meetings respecting 


Se ‘ripture reading mee tings and classes, also | 


respecting nen- members. J. G. Richardson 
reported that James Green and he had a 


meeting with descendants of Friends who do | 


not attend any place of worship. He thought 


that Scripture meetings and Bible classes | 
ought to be instituted for the benefit of such. | 


He had visited the various meetings with 
intense interest, and rejoiced to believe there 


were many coming forward, not only to t ake | 
but | 
He | 


an interest in the welfare of the Society, 

also in the souls of those around them. 
regretted to say he did not perceive the signs 
of progress to the same extent among the 
young women as among the young men, Yet 
the welfare of the Soc iety greatly depended 
upon the mothers, wives, 
He might be mistaken in this matter, but it 
had impressed his mind for months. 
sired to encourage the young women to be 
more earnest and faithful. Samuel Bewley 
did not coincide with the view expressed, be- 


. . . *-* | 
lieving that there was a considerable religious | 
James Owen was im- 


growth in both sexes. 
pressed with the remark of George Fox that 
the power 
our men’s and women’s meetings. If we 
dwelt more under this power, meetings 
would be enlarged. It is only that which is 
the crown and diadem that can attract to our 
meetings. If we do not feel in ourselves the 
power an en life, we cannot draw 
others. He spoke of the value of meetings 
for Scripture reading, in addition to, but not 
in connection with the meetings for worship. 
Wm. Harvey Pim exhorted young women to 
greater dedication. Alluding to “the labors 
of the committee, which he be lieved had been 
blessed to themselves as well as to the visited, 
he gave interesting statistics relative to the 
forty-four congregations belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting, and to the attendance and 
non-attendance of the members. He said it 
was unnatural not to take an interest in the 
Society to which we belong. He enforced 
the duty of every member to unite in the 
public worship of God. It is easy to have 
statistics—but, how many are converted gvuls ? 
Are we growing as a Church? He was 
foliowed by impressive remarks from various 
Friends. J. W. Mullen spoke of the position 
held by women Friends being inferior to what 
it was formerly—at one time they might be 
said to uphold the Society. Is their influence 
always on the right side? Is the female head 
of the family the first at the hall door to lead 
the rest of the family to meeting? Women 
as well as men ought to bear about them the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. Sarah F. Smiley, in 


of less 


He de- | 


of the Lord was the authority of 
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The|the course of some interesting remarks, 





| in rapid succession. 


R evi EW. 


: 
sired that all might seek to ‘be enrolled i i 

the Lamb’s army, and might do the work of 
the Lord on the Earth. More than-Jabor— 
skilled labor—is needed. Let all seek to be 


fitted for the work to which they are called. 


Not that they should delay, from a sense of 
unfitness, entering upon the work when they 
are called. The preparation goes on with the 
work. Many baptisms are needed, and some 
have felt that the experience of humiliating 
failures has been a wholesome discipline. Let 
us not delay, but submit passively and at 
once to the heavenly discipline. She had 
been greatly impressed by a visit to the house 
of a potter. He took a lump of clay, and 
having moulded it, dealt upon it heavy blows 
When asked the reason, 


|he replied that a single bubble of air would 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 





j ings on First day 





| mar the whole work. 
sisters and teachers. | 


So it is with us: there 
is much of self and vanity to be expelled 
from the heart. Let us count no discipline 
too severe, if it make us meet for the Master’s 
use. Henry Dickinson brought to view a 
very important subject which should be pon- 
dered by Friends everywhere—the want of 
religious sympathy. A report from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders showed 30 re- 
corded ministers,—14 men and 16 women; and 
97 Elders (about equally divided as to sex.) A 
Friend from Ulster said that in that county 
they had 700 attenders to be looked after, 
who were not members. 

The annual meeting of Friends’ Total Ab- 
stinence Association was a profitable occasion, 
for a report of which in the Review we regret 
that we cannot afford space, or for the con- 
ference on Home Missions. The public meet- 
are reported to have been 
seasons of solemnity and favor. 

citi 
THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
(Conciuded from page 627.) 


OF 


Besides the considerations offered in the 
beginning, the study of the Hebrew is a great 
aid, almost a requisite, to a critical under- 
standing of the Greek Testament. The Sep- 
tuagint, or oldest Greek version of the Old 
Testament, was translated from the Hebrew 
by Jews, and is largely Hebraic in the char- 
acter of its language; and this version and 
the Hebrew itself were the Bibles of Christ 
and the Apostles. They were not only read 
and quoted by the authors of the New Testa- 
ment, but were made the outward basis of 
their teaching, and from them were drawn 
means of expressing thoughts unknown to 
the Greeks. Hence there are Hebraisms both 
in the uses of words and the style of thought. 
to peculiar is the language of the New Testa- 
ment Greek that an eminent scholar has re- 
marked that he who knows only classical 
Greek, comes not much nearer the true shades 
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of the original than the English reader. 


|confirm the faith of the humble, believing 


The He brew mixed with the Syriac, a dia-| Christian ? 


lect of the same class, was even spoken in| 
Palestine at the time of Christ, and was some- 
times used by the Saviour himself, as is shown 
by some examples retained in the Gospels. | 
But there is not need of : saying much in this| 
connection, for the student of the Greek Tes- | 
tament has alre -ady himself seen and thought | 
of the adv autage of which I would speak. 

It would be i interesting to notice the revival 
of Hebrew learning with that of the Greek, 
preceding and during the Reformation, and 
how it hus kept pace with true Christian ac- 
tivity since then, not only in the Protestant | 
world at large. but i in our own Society. Ever! 
since George Fox made it the object of his 
assiduous study, there have been Hebrew | 
students among his followers; and though | 
they have not put forth other translations, | 
like Purver, nor written long commentaries, 
the influence of their learning has been con- 
tinually felt. Atthe present time they are not 
as much heard from as perhaps they might | 


be with advantage to others and to ther “m- 
selves. 


ly 


tutions of learning i in this ec ountry, jnstraction 
in this department is provided for; and at 
Haverford, especially, the facilities for pursu- | 
ing this study, and for investigation, are of 
the best. 
brew grammars, and other aids of small and 


The considerable number of He-| 


convenient size, that have appeared within | 
two or three years in this country and in 


England, indicate an increasing attention to 
this subject, and demand for such aids; while 
at the same time they make the facilities of 
acquiring the language greater, and the ex- 
peuse less. The acquisition will not be made, 
with any means, without toil and patience 
partic ularly at first: but he who has the 
spirit of the patient se holar, and is content to 
go slowly at first and to gain his own impetus, 
will find early and ample cause of encourage- 
ment. 

There are special reasons why Friends 
should encourage this study. They diligently 


and these must be taken at: ‘a disadvantage, 
and some even not at all, without a prepara- 
tion to comprehend the steps by which they 


|doctrines of our religion.” 
,| With the sacred writings thus acquired, aud 


} sojournings, 


iwith man; 


3ut while we consider this study in the 
light of a duty, we need not forget that it 
serves, as was ‘said be store, “for delight, for 
ornament, and for ability.” It is not mere 
sentimentality that is gratified when we turn 
to our Hebrew Bible and read the discourses, 
the very words, of Ezra and David and Mo- 
ses; the language used by the chosen people 
of God through all their wanderings, peacetul 
and changes of prosperity and 
adversity, and which tells their wonderful 
story with a minuteness and truthfulness 
which no history affords. Here are the ree- 
lords of God’s first and freest communication 
here are the glowing sentences of 
prophetic inspiration, budding with ever 
renewed promise of hope and fulfilment of 
blessing. To him who is heartily interested 


lin the Bible and its teachings, no acquaint- 


ance with its words is too close and intimate, 
‘and no gratification of thought is greater than 
its study affords ; while it is a fact drawn 
from the expressions of many, and confirmed 


In two, at least, of our leading insti-| by observation, that this engagement. pro- 


motes a love for the Bible and its precepts; 
| | 


| th at those who have been most familiar with 


its original words, have had a fuller and hun- 
bler faith in the truth which it contains. 
A Friend who had made distinguished pro- 


| ficiency in this direction, expressed the result 


of his experience thus: “If we approach 
Christianity with the remembrance that it is 
appointed for our salvation, and peruse the 
Scriptures with a humble mind, for the pur- 
pose of our own edification, we shall not be 
permitted to doubt the truth of the grea 
The familiarity 


the influence of this “familiarity upon the 
character of a mau, both intellectual and 
moral, are enviable accomplis hments. We 
holc 1 that the greatest “ ornament” 

‘a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price.” Yet if one will desire 


}also to possess that which shall make him 
use the results obtained through it by others ; | 


are arrived at, and to follow out their bear- | 


ings. They are the very ones to make ad- 


vances in this direction, because they profess 


to accept and be guided by the simple Serip- 
tures in their fulness. 


honored of men, and able to earn admiration 
and respect, the Hebraist will not be found 
behind other scholars in receiving these. He 
will find few to appreciate fully and work 
with him, it is true; he may find less flatter- 
ing emoluments from his pursuit ; but there 
are no scholars more respected and influential 


‘in the world of letters and of science than 


They need the influ-| 


ence of such scholarship in their present and | 


future literature. Why should we not have 
Dictionaries, and Introductions, and Notes, 
of our own, when we use those of others so 
much? Why should we leave it to others to 
convince or confound the skeptic, to remove 
the difficulties of the intellectual man, and to 


those in his chosen department. 

When new theories of science and philoso- 
phy are continually advanced, and their units 
of measure applied to the Bible and to Chris- 
tian truth, the defenders of the latter cannot 
be too well prepared to meet them. Of a 
book that is designed for all time, for all na- 
tions and stages, no translations or commen- 


is that of 
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taries are wanneuie to perpetual tail The | 
Bible stands, and ever will, unimpeached by 
true science, when read aright. Though its 
province is not to teach scientific truth, it 
does not conflict with An attentive and 
skilful reader of the original might have 
evolved the whole geological theory of the 
world, as set forth by Dana, from the first 
chapter of Genesis. I should not call Swe- 
denborg, or any other learned theorizer, a| 
prophet, because daring to follow out the} 
pregnant statements penned by Moses, he| 
should make good guesses of truth to be un-| 
folded. 

Here is where the “ability” acquired by | 
the judicious study of Hebrew is realized ;| 
the ability to expound and defend the pure | 
doctrines and dignity a volume second 
only to the New tes ; to afford instrue- 
tion and confirmation to men cntaught and 
unable to draw from the original sources; to| 
wield in the cause of Right and Truth against | 
Error, the best worldly weapons at the best | 
advantage. But to him who aspires not so} 
high, every commentary and lexicon and | 
oriental work, and many another work of our| 


REVIEW. 


of many ‘of the most inaigntent doctrines of the 
Gospel, more especially of the exclusive and 
all-availing efficacy of the sufferings and death 
upon the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
of his sole mediation and intercession with 
the Father. We bless the Lord for the light 
that broke forth in that day, and, in so far as 
the Church of England has been a witness 


‘with others to these great traths against the 


corruptions and errors of the Chure +h of Rome, 
we rejoice and give thanks. 

We desire no change in the interests of 
Party ; but in the high and sacred interests of 
spiritual, primitive Christianity, we would in- 
vite our fellow countrymen to consider whether 
the time has not come for the termination, in 
a manner accordant With the requirements of 
Justice and Christian wisdom, of arrange- 
ments made under circumstances of great 
political pressure, and at the time confessed 
to be incomplete, by which an antiquated ec- 
| clesiastical system in connection with the State 
was kept on foot, for which it is impossible 
fairly to plead either Divine institution or 
Apostolic practice or allowance. 

We freely recognise the blessing which has 


best literature, since the revival of Hebrew | doubtless been granted in the over-ruling 
learning in England, i is a standing demand providence of God to multitudes under the ad- 


for this knowledge. 
elements to others. He wants it as an aux 
iliary to his linguistic or literary studies. 
Every religious teacher and writer wants it. 
We need more Hebrew scholars among 


Friends in these days, when objectionable | 


commentaries are numerous, and almost every 
sect is having a new translation. We need 
more Hebrew scholars in America, where | 
freedom of opinion and the universal educa- 
tion demand it. We need more Hebrew 
scholars in the world, to balance the giddy 
tendencies of modern pseudo-science and criti- | 
cism. 

Christian scholar, who art looking around 
and before thee for the full scope of thy call- 
ing, it may bethetrustisthine! C.E. P. 

) ee 
THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATION TO THE STATE. 

(From an address by the Religious Society of 
Friends in Great Britain.) 
(Concluded from page 629 ) 

V.— Present Aspect of the Question. 

W ith regard to the bearing of the foregoing | 
on the position of the U nited Church of Eng. | 
land and Ireland, as by law established, we 
may conclude with a few observations, 

We accept, with thanksgiving unto God, 
all that glorious result, which in his great | 
mercy and goodness was brought about at the 
- riod know: nas the Reformation—the trans- 


ation of the Holy Scriptures into the vulgar | 


tongue, the presenting of them to the free pe-| 
rusal and reverent acceptance of the people, 
the awakening of multitudes to the reception 


He wants it to teach its | 


ministration of the “ Established” Church. 
| But let it be remembered that such a blessing 
|is no conclusive evidence of their conformity 
|to His will. “he genius of Pascal, the sane- 
| tity of Fenelon, the zeal of Xavier, give no 
sanction to the corruptions of Rome. Nor 
| does the learning of Usher, the piety and tal- 
jents of Taylor and Bramhall, or the holiness 
lof Bedell and Berkele *y, set the seal of Divine 
| approbation upon the Protestant Church as it 
| is established in Ireland. 

| We would respectfully invite attention to 
| the following considerations :— 

First.—It is confessed on all hands that the 
United Church of England and Ireland is 
| founded on compromise. In this respect, it 
{stands upon grounds altogether opposed to 

ose of the National Church of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Secondly.—The National Church of the 
Old T:stament, as we have already seen, was 
a Church for the whole people, in which the 
whole nation, wherever scattered, had an in- 
terest. This is a sense in which the united 
Church of England and Ireland cannot claim 
to be national. Millions of thore who have 
equal rights with its professed members, a3 
fellow subjects of the same commonwealth, 
conscientiously dissent from it, and their right 
| to dissent is recognised by the same law as 
that under which the Church exists. 

Thirdly.—A portion, in many places a very 
large portion, of those who are fellow subjects 
|have been causelessly excluded from  privi- 
leges and positions freely open to others who 
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have no better lalen to een ‘whilst ‘ie spicitnal pupilage and dependence, and to 
members of the national establishment are | Suppress the exercise of the gifts of the Holy 
trained up under the impression that they have | Spirit, which, according to the plain teac thing 
a kind of exclusive inheritance in the Chris-| of Scripture, was to be cne of the special privi- 
tianity of the State, and are, perhaps uncon-| leges of the New Covenant. But it is not 
sciously, taught to look down upon their Dis- | the people only who are thus restrained. 
senting fellow subjects as in some sort aliens | Under the Acts of Uniformity, no minister of 
as regards the public privileges which the pro-| the Church by law establis hed is at liberty, 
fession of Christianity secures. whatever be his position or Christian experi- 
Thus an established Church is placed, by | ence, or how pressing soever the emergency, 
the fact of its establishment, in a position the} to pour out his heart freely in public congre- 
very opposite of that which is favorable to| gational prayer. He must pray according to 
the development of Christian life, either in| book or not at all. 
its own members or in their fellow Christians.| Whatever weight may attach to the fore- 
On the one side, it is apt to produce arrogance, | going observations as they affect the Church 
self-conceit, and absence of loving sympathy ;| Establishment in England, they must surely 
and on the other, that irritation which petty | apply with greatly aus gmented force to that 
jealousies and annoyances rarely fail to en-| portion of the Establishment which exists 
gender; whilst on each is created a spirit of}in Ireland. It is there, confessedly, in a small 
mutual exclusiveness which tends to separate | minority, not national in any sense in which 
rather than unite those whom the same Lord | the word can be appropriate to a free or a 
and Saviour would join tegether in his own| Christian nation. If we look at results—one 
love. of the professed objects for maintaining the 
Fourthly.—The interference of the State| Protestant Church in Ireland, has been the 
has tended to isolate the Church as estab-| conversion of the Roman Catholics. But, so 
lished in this country. In marked contrast | far from this having been accomplished, it now 
with the Catholicity of the New Testament, | appears that the proportion of Roman Catho- 
the Acts of Uniformity have fustered a spirit | lics to Protestants is greater at the present 
of narrow “ Anglicanism,” which would ex-| time than it was a century ago. Is it, then, 
elude from the privileges of Church fellow-| for the purpese of preserving a Protestant 
ship our Protestant fellow subjects in Scot-| ascendancy that the Irish Church system is to 
land, and our Christian brethren upon the} be maintained? What is Protestant ascen- 
Continents of both hemispheres, who honor|dancy? We have here at once an illustration 
the memory of Luther and of Calvin, of| of the danger and difficulty resulting from the 
Zwingle and of Wesley. union of the State with the Church. The 
Fifthly.— W hilst thein fluence of the Church | State may lawfully exercise authority to main- 
of the Old Testament, in connection especial-| tain iis own ascendancy and to enforce civil 
ly with the recognised and unsuppressed testi-| obedience. But what is the ascendancy of a 


mony of the Prophets, ever tended to the holi-| Christian Church? Is it the ascendancy of 


ness of the nation, can it be denied that the| earthly dignity and power, or is it not rather 
union between the Church and the State, in| that of faith and holiness, of zeal and love? 
this country, has tended to secularize the| Of old the Church overcame not by carnal but 
Church and to enfeeble the testimony of Chris-| by spiritual weapons, and by the same we: ap- 
tianity to holiness and truth? Its bishops|ons must it overcome now. It is by these 
have been encumbered with worldly dignity, | weapons that Protestant—that is to say, scrip- 
rank, and power ; the sanction of law has been | tural—Truth, for we plead for no other, must 
given to a system of compulsory payments, | maintain its ascendaney, And by these we 
and of Church benefices, with all the abuses! are versuaded it will be far more effectually 
connected with the rights of patronage ; under | protected, and commended to the minds and 
which ministers are placed over congrega- | consciences of our Roman Catholic fe llow sub- 
tions, without any reference to their consent | jects, than by all the weapons which the ar- 
or concurrence—a system for which a long-| mory of the State can furnish. 
continued usage in the most corrupt ages is| We feel the gravity of the present crisis. 
all that can be pleaded ; destitute of any war-| We would urge nothing in the spirit of eon- 
rant in Holy Seripture, and altogether op- | tention, or from the love of change. We 
posed to the spirit both of the old and of the| know well how much of wisdom is needed in 
hew covenant. | every attempt to correct old institutions; and, 
Sixthly.—In the United Church of Eng-| especially in all that relates to Christianity, 
land and Ireland, the functions of the congre- | how necessary it is that the ground shall be 
gation are to a large extent monopolized by | cleared in the hearts of men, before either the 
the clergy to the great prejudice both of them-| foundation or the superstructure can be safely 
selves and of the people. The system has adi-| laid. Hence’ the necessity for patience, for- 
rect tendency to keep the people in a state of! bearance, and mutual charity, no less than 
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so a 





ns eac ‘h is willing | | Sak no benesed severed by State interference, 
to be taught, all may find that they have | but united in a true sense of their high eall- 
much both to unlearn and to learn. Yet, let |ing in Christ Jesus, might become faithful 
us not be deterred from facing the emergency | witnesses of His power and redeeming love to 
by the magnitude of the issue, or the extent | | the world around them, and illustrate, more 
or importance of the consequences involved. | i than they have ever yet done, the truth and 
We would especially call upon our fellow | blessedness of the promise, “ All thy children 
Christians to have more faith in their risen} shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall 
and exalted Lord. ‘“ He loved the Church, |! be the peace of thy children. IN RIGHTEOUS- 
and gave Himself for it;” and still lives to| Ness SHALT THOU BE ESTABLISHED.” 

mediate and reign, that He may present | 


for earnestness and zeal. 


witli 
it to Himself a glorious Church. Let us not | we Greedy Beles 
doubt His continued love and power, or think SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


auy other means now necessary for the sup- Among the many discoveries which were 
port of His truth, or for the preservation of | made in the heavens soon after Galileo’s in- 
His Church in.spiritual life and vigor, than | vention of the telescope, that of spots on the 
those which are warranted by the great charter | sun holds a prominent place,—one by which 
of His love in the New Testament; and which, | it was found that the mighty “ globe ‘of fire” 
from aye to age, have given so many evi-| turns on its axis like the earth and other 
dences of their divine efficacy in overcoming | planets. 
the world, It is the opinion of Herschel and other as- 
Bat the great question that underlies every | tronomers that the sun is a dark body, sur- 
other in relation to the present subject, and| rounded by a luminous stratum or atmos- 
compared with which every other must shrink | phere, which affords light and heat: that 
into insignificance, is that which appeals to| openings are formed in this stratum through 
every heart and in which all are alike in-| which portions of the dark body are seen, like 
terested. Arethe Christian peopl of this land, | black spots scatter ed over the solar disk. 
in right earnest, to accept the responsibilities | There is much variety in the number, size, and 
and to take their legitimate share in the duties |shape of these spots. They are c -ommonly 
and privileges of the children of God? Are} arranged in clusters having from two to fifty 
all to be priests, putting on the garment of|or sixty each. The sun sometimes presents a 
salvation and the robe of righteousness, en- uniformly unspotted disk, but two or three 
joying and exemplifying, in a holy life and | spots may generally be seen through a 
conversation, the blessedness of the citizen- 


good 
te lescope ; frequently twenty or more; and 


ship of heaven? The welfare of millions, for | occasionally more than one hundred are visi- 
time and for eternity, is involved in the prac- | ble. 


tical response to be given to this momentous} It is quite rare to see a solar spot without a 
question. The affirmative answer of the na- | telescope, yet they are sometimes large enough 
tion’s heart and life would be the establish-| to be seen merely with smoked glass. I thus 
ment of the Church indeed. But bow much,|saw one on the 21st of 4th mo., 1861. Of 
alas! is there in the United Church of England | the great number now visible through my six 
and Ireland, as it now stands established by | feet telescope, I cannot see one without magni- 
law, with its system of worldly compromise | fying power. But with a spy-glass magnify- 
and assumption, and its cleric: al government, | ing twelve times I saw eight quite easily. 

framed after the models of an age steeped in Since Third month, 1867, | have observed 
Byzantine despotism, which not only does not | the sun quite frequently, with powers ranging 
favor, but which must be confessed to be a} from twenty-six to four hundred; but the 
POSITIVE OBSTRUCTION to the full realization, | latter is too high in most cases, owing to the 
amongst the people, of the New Testament | unsteadiness of our atmosphere. Powers of 
idea of the kingdom of God. Do any really | one hundred and two hundred are generally 
imagine that, in removing the existing Jegal|the best. During the spring and summer of 
“ Establishment,” the State would cease to be | 1867, but very few spots were to be seen. On 
Christian? Can there bea greater fallacy? | the 14th of Ninth mo. following, there was a 
It is not the State that makes the Christian ;| cluster of fifteen spots—an interesting sight. 
it is rather the Christian that moulds the|In the spring of '68 I frequently saw twenty 
character of the State. So far as the people|to thirty in two or three clusters ; and on 
themselves are brought under the power of} Tenth mo. 29th, I was much gratified with 
the Gospel, C hristianity will rule supreme in | counting one hundred and thirty solar spots. 
the national Councils, and influence the ad-| Since this date | have made one or two ob:er- 
ministration of the law. Were this truly the | vations without perceiving any of these phe- 
ease with every professor of the Christian} nomena. But I have counted fifty to one 
name in this land, how much cause would! hundred quite frequently during the winter 
there be for hope that the Churches of Eng-!and spring; and on the 10th inst. I counted 
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two hundred—a greater number by fifty than | About five years ago, the prime minister of 
I have any account of ever being seen ‘at one | one of these great daimios by some means pro- 
time previous to this month. cured a copy of the Scriptures in Chinese, 
Some of these spots appear no larger than | which, no doubt, had been brought into Japan 
a mere speck, while others present a consider- by a certain missionary. As it was not safe 
able size, with definite but very irregular) for this Japanese to read it openly, he with 
shape, and surrounded by a lighter shade| his younger brother studied it in secret. In 
“tgp the umbra. The sm: wg ae spot | order to get instruction upon points that oc- 
s probably 400 to 500 miles in diameter,| curred to them in their reading, they made 
while the largest are believed ces more than | use of a trusty servant, and sent him to the 
40,000 miles across, having an area six times | port where the missionary resided, either to 
as great as the whole surface of our earth. | put questions to him ‘va voce, or else to be 
Wm. Dawson. |the bearer of letters of inquiry from them- 
Spiceland, Ind., 5th mo., 1869. selves to the missionary; and thus for the 
[It is customary to speak of small deviations from | Space of two years they ke spt up this inter- 
rectitude as ‘little sins” or as “spots on the sun.” | communication with him at irregular inter- 
To make the metaphor applicable, these little sins | ya]s, Finally, having occasion to go to the 
would average a great maguitude—the spots being | port on business for his master the daimio, 
from 500 to 40,000 miles in diameter. Does not this | 
bring us to consider the doctrine of James i. 10. the minister took with him his younger broth- 
“Whosoever shill keep the whole law, and yet of- | €T, and embraced the oppor tunity to pay 
fend in one point, he is guilty of all.”’—Ep.] a visit tothe missionary. Like all high offie- 
A ials in Japan. he was attended by a large train 
THE BIBLE IN JAPAN. ‘of armed followers and servants. Such men 
Edueated natives of Japan learn to write | never appear in the streets without a simi! ar 
and read Chinese, though they cannot speak | retinue. At the door of the missionary’s 
it; and inasmuch as no Japanese version of | house, he left his attendants without, and 
the Se riptures. has yet been made, the Protest-|enterel accompanied only by his brothe or. 
ant core tries there have procured Bibles This was his first personal interview with the 
and other Christian books from the Mission | missionary. He stayed there several hours, 
presses in C hina, as the best present means of| whilst he gave an account of the wondrous 
circulating Christian truth. Most of these | | way in whic +h God had led him and his broth- 
books have been sold to persons applying for | er, by study of the Bible and by the power 
them, either for themselves or for their friends. | of the Spirit, to a knowledge of the truth and 
In this way a good many copies of the Chinese | faith in his Son Jesus Christ. : ‘ ‘ 
Bible have been put into the hands of intelli-| These interesting converts were now admit- 
gent and educated men in that country, and | | ted to church membership, enjoining privacy, 
numbers have been carried into regions re-|lest the fact of their conversion to C hris- 
mote from the open ports. The consequence | tianity should come to the ears of the govern- 
is, that some (we know not how many), who| ment, and thereby a work of grace, that = 
have read the word of God not in their verna- peared to have been begun among some other 
cular, have come to the knowledge of the truth, | of their province, be arrested by persecution ; 
and are believers in Christ. The cases about to | 
be mentioned will serve to show how the silent | theirs who were reading the Bible in secret, 
volume of revelation has exerted its divine | and they hoped to see them brought to believe 
power in the midst of, and in spite of, the| onthe Son of God. No report of these bap- 
greatest obstacles to the propagation of the|tisms was published; and for the same pru- 
Gospel. The reader should bear it in mind | dential reasons this narrative is now purpose- 
that the old law against Christians (i.e.,|ly written without giving the names uf persons 
Romanists, the only persons known as Chris- | or places. 
tians at the time of its enactment), is not yet | More than two years passed after the return 
repealed in Japan—a law, the penalty of| of these men to their native province, when 
which is death. ithe same prime minister came again to 
It needs also to be understood, that all the | see the missionary. This time he brought 
territory of Japan is divided among a large| with him his son and a doctor, his vassal, 
number of daimios, or feudal lords, who exer-| these also being the fruits of the word of God 
cise almost all the rights of sovereignty within |in that region shut out from approach by 
their own domains. Of these, eighteen hold | the preac ther of the Gospel. ... The prime 
large territories, with jurisdic tion over their| minister had not concealed his own con- 
inhabits ants, receiving their revenues from | version from his master the daimio, nor that 
these subjects, and having their cabinets,|of the two converts that now accompanied 
armies, and vessels of war, like kings, whilst! him; he had, moreover, faithfully set before 
they all ac knowledge the mikado as the sover- | him the way of salvation, and endeavored to 
eign of the empire. show him that the Christian religion is the 


for they said there were several friends of 
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b: asis of the best and highest ¢ ivilization, and 
the great want of Japan ; ; and instead of being 
reprimanded or punished for so doing,-the 
daimio had taken to reading the Scriptures 
himself, and had been so far convinced of the 
truth of his minister’s declarations, that he 
now had sent him to the missionary with the 
earnest request that he would come to his capi- 
tal and take up his residence there permanent- 
ly, in order to establish schools throughout 
his dominions, upon a Christian foundation. 
To the friends of the Bible Society it can- 
not but be cheering and ene ouraging to know 
these facts, thus briefly stated. They furnish | 
an answer to the query often propounded 
even in these days of God’s wonderful move- 
ments upon the heathen world, when it is 
sneeringly asked, “ What is the use of send- 
ing the Bible to men who are pagans?” ‘Fo 
this it is frequently ade ded, as though there} 
could be no denying it, “ They cannot under- 
stand it; we must wait till ‘they are civil- 
ized.’ A merchant from England once said 
toan American missionary in the presence of 
the writer: ® You missionaries should have 


waited thirty years, until we merchants had | 


enlightened the Japanese and civilized them 
by commerce, before attempting to Chris- 
tianize them.”—Bible Soc. Record. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1869. 


New York YEARLY MEETING convened 
on Sixth-day the 28th of 5th month. After 
a season of true and solemn waiting upon God 
ina realizing 


the meeting was organized and credentials 
| 


read for the following ministers from other 

Yearly Meetings. From Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, Daniel Hill, Murray Shipley, Eli New- 
lin. From Yearly Mecting, Aaron 
Cosand. From North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing, Jeremiah A. Grinnell, Wm. Nicholson. | 
From Cada Yearly Meeting, Israel D. Titus. 
From New England Yearly Meeting, Lemuel 
Gifford, Hudson M. Beedee. 
Yearly Mecting, Amos Battey. 
were the following Friends, 


Western 


From Iowa 
Besides these 
companions to 
ministers: Benson Lossing, James T. Beals, 
James H. Terrill, Robert W. Hodson, Henry 
Jones; also an unusual number of Friends not | 
accredited by minute, and two with minutes | 
A warm Christian welcome 
was extended to all these, and it was felt how 
good, pleasant and beautiful it is for brethren | 


for social visits. 


sense of the Divine Presence, | 





to dwell in unity, in connection with which is 
mentioned the commanding of the blessing, 
“ even life for evermore.” 

The reading of the Epistles from other Year- 
ly Meetings was attended with a precious feel- 
ing of the cementing love of Christ. First in 
order was the one from London, rich with the 
voice of the Spirit, and all were excellent. 
The one from Indiana was fraught with much 
interest, and evinced decided growth in vari- 
ous important concerns, and mentioned the 
holding during the past year of two general 
meetings for the benefit of remote members, 
of 
members. The Epistle from Ohio referring to 


also an accession by convincement 573 
the acceptableness of correspondence from the 
several Yearly Meetings, noted the exception 
of Philadelphia, saying: “and for that one 
we mourn. Weremember our sister in bonds, 
we can realize her situation, ard with deep 
feelings of sympathy pray for her deliver- 
ance.” This Epistle, acknowledging existing 
deficiencies, says : “ We are humbled at their 
consideration, yet we believe there is a sincere 
desire increasing in the hearts of our mem- 
bers, that they may know more of that inner 
life which the true believers in Christ are 
In this, 
prominent 


privileged to realize.” and in the 


other Epistles, recognition was 


| given to the value of Firstday schools, which, 
|as nurseries of the Church, require the Chris- 


tian and cherishing care of Friends. 

On the appointment of a committee to draft 
Epistles to corresponding bodies, a deep feel- 
of Christian 
towards the isolated Yearly Meeting, but it 
was profoundly felt that, at least for the pres- 
ent, the of livingly 
Friends would be of more 


ing was entertained yearning 


prayers concerned 
avail than any- 
thing which they could address in writing. 
The above account extends only to the first 


sitting. 


—______-—~er —— 


Tue Consut GENERAL TO Hayti1.—Many 
readers of the Review are acquainted with 
Ebenezer D .Bassett, having received 
this appointment, is about to embark for his 
new field of duty. Among those who hold 
him in high esteem, there are not wanting 
some who regret his withdrawal from a post 
To counter- 
balance this, it must be remembered that any 


who, 


of great academic usefulness. 





FRIENDS’ REViEW. 

iisintisicteineeas: tite athlete iene 
one who can worthily represent his country | cal finds it almost a literary necessity to have 
abroad, will he missed and regretted at home. | some distinctive and well understood title, by 
The descent which his complexion indicates, | which to speak of his people and of their 
has not prevented his receiving from the | system. For this use, the words Quaker and 
United States Government an official claim | Quakerism are very convenient, and we have 


to be called J/onvrable, whilst his personal | been inclined to follow the example of our 


qualities and his condition indicate his abili- 


| 
ty to “do the State some service.” On the| 


26th ult. a public reception was given to him | 
in New York. His speech on the occasion | 
was appropriate anc modest. Diplomacy, he | 
said, is a new fiela for the colored race in| 
this country,—and he concluded with these | 
words: “It shall be my daily prayer—Let the | 
words of my mouth, and the meditations of my | 
heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer! And let others | 
do as they may, as for me and my house, we | 
will serve the Lord!” 

With this good resolve let him set up his| 
banner—* hitherto the Lord hath helped 
me”—in his new island home; and whilst de- | 
sires for his preservation are cherished, may | 
we all bind the text to our hearts, walking by | 
the same rule and minding the same thing. 

ee ‘ 

“Tae Prixcreces or Frrenps.—1. Why| 
80 lttle accepted.—2. How misrepresented.— | 
3. What they really are.”—Our Friend Wil 
liam Ball furnished for the 10th No. of'| 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner an essay with 
this caption. In the first division of his sub- 
ject he attributes quite a repulsive effect to | 





the derisive epithet Quaker, as “giving a} 
color of absurdity to the ‘Quaker’ peculiari- | 
ties.” “It was,” he thinks, “a grievous error, | 
showing little knowledge of human nature, and | 
less of the world, for Friends ever, in any de- 
gree, to have reconciled themselves to that | 
term of opprobrium, investing, at first view, | 
a wise and estimable body with a hue of the 
ridiculous.” In pursuing the theme, he fully 
makes out his case. Had Friends persisted | 
in a non-adoption of a sobriquet chosen for | 
them by their enemies, it had doubtless long | 
ago passed into oblivion—more especially had | 
they selected for themselves a convenient and 
fitting title. The name of Friends is good, | 
and only liable to the objection that it is a} 
word belenging to the language needed for other | 


predecessors in simply accepting the inevitable. 
And among ourselves and the communities 
intimately familiar with us, the word, though 


| derisive in its original application, is simply 


regarded as a name, and rarely is a moment’s 
thought wasted upon its lexicographical sig- 
nification. Still the objection to it is valid. 
To the thousands who know us not, the name 
appears to be descriptive of some personal 
peculiarity in mode of worship—fanaticism is 
taken for granted, and a closer investigation 
of our system is repelled. No doubt this is 
more operative as a repulsion, since the estab- 
lishment of the strange sect of the Shakers, 


|and as they are often styled Shaking Quakers, 


the association with us is more likely to be 
made in the minds of those who neither know 
nor care to know our characteristic principles. 
Various letters from correspondents have ob- 
jected to the employment in the Leview of a 
term so inexpressive and unjust. We have 
taken thought upon the subject, and would 
avoid it could we see that it is not too late to 
change. Quakerism, though a meaningless 
word in this connection, represents a system 
very dear to us, no part of which we would 
surrender. It was probably a mistake for 
our Christian fathers to give to this epithet a 
semi-adoption by continually styling them- 
selves “the people called Quakers,”’—yet it 
was noble in them quietly to suffer reproach 
for Christ’s sake, and their not applying their 
minds to the early choice of a convenient 
title, is attributable to the fact that their aim 
was, not to found asect, but to reform the 
Church. The object of John Wesley was 
similar, and the name Methodist was given to 
his associates in derision. The absurd mis- 
apprehension of the name in the minds of 
“them that are without,” is illustrated by an 
ancient record of a fine imposed upon a per- 
son for having allowed “ the use of his house 
for the Quakers to quake in.” 

Various portions of the paper before us, 


use, and cannot become exclusively our prop-| did space permit, might profitably be trans- 
erty. The conductor of a Friends’ periodi-| ferred to the Revisw. The following remarks 
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helene to tient third division of the writer’ 
theme :— What our principles really are. 


“The early Friends found abundant: war- 
rant in scripture for the largeness of their 
views of the universal love of God in C hrist, 
who tasted death for every man ; and for their 
firm belief that every human heart was ac- 
cessible to the drawing of His free Spirit. 


seing themselves placed under the dispensa- | 


tion of gospel light and knowledge, even of 


the truth as it is in Jesus, it was their origi- | 
nal aim to bring men, according to the scrip- | 


tures, to His teaching by the Spirit. For 
those scriptures declare that we now 
under His ministration of the Spirit, and that 
it is, rather than any other, ‘glorious.’ Be- 
lieving that a Christian Church, which does 
not realize the presence of her Head, lives la- 
mentably be i, her true privilege ; the Friends 
did, and they do literally, accept and act upou 
His word, that He is in the midst of even ‘the 
two or three that meet a in His name 
Thus their public worship is in dependence 
upon His presence by His Spirit to humble 
and prep as their souls towards God; that, 


through their Saviour’s mediation, they may | 


have access by one Spirit unto the Father, 
and worship Him in spirit and in truth. Self- 
examination, leading to contrition, confession, 
and prayer, is considered to belong to this 
spiritual worship ; as also those grateful offer- 


ings of adoration and praise, which are truly 


the ‘melody of the heart.’ But for each in- 


dividual to pursue such exercises, there must | 


be a season of reverent silence in which this 
worship may proceed ; which, as it spreads, 
becomes unit-d as well as individual, 
draws down large blessing upon a congrega- 
tion so engaged. While it listens to a speak- 
er there may be quietness; but, such a living 
silence as seems to attest a general drawing 
near to God, is probably the truest expression 
of united spiritual worship. And as this in- | 
dividual exercise can only profit through the 
Spirit helping our infirmities, so neither can 
preaching or prayer profit 
influenced by the same Spirit. In a healthy 
congregation, even though small, will doubt- 
after a season of silence, be heard the 
voice of petition or thanksgiving, of exhor- | 
tation, edification, or comfort. Yet this si- 
lence, as it cannot be rightly employed, so 
neither can it be rightly broken, except by 
the leading and aid of Him without whom, i 

all that is good, we can do nothing. Upon 1" 
liefin His immediate presence and superinten- 
dence, everything, in the view of Friends, must 
hang, as respects the fresh putting forth and 


an 
le Ss, 


qualifying for any vocal service in meetings | 
And seeing that in Him all are | 


for worship. 
one, as the apostle rules, whether as to sex or 
condition, women whom their Lord may dig- 


PRISH LS" 


live | 


-| found 


and | 


,save as they are | 


REVIEW. 


s|nify with opiritnal gifts for the edification of 
ithe body, have, among Friends, free course 
for exercising such gifts ; while, however, it is 
' the fact, that 1 much fewer of them than of their 
| bre thren take part in this service. 

“This belief in the presence of Christ with 
|his Church governs the principles of Friends, 
|not only in regard to worship and ministry, 
|but as to what are called the ‘ Ordinances,’ 
They hold that the ‘one baptism’ spoken of 
by Paul, is alone in perpetuity, being that of 
the Holy Ghost; emphatically Christ’s bap- 
tism, ministered by the Spirit into the ‘one 
faith’ in Him the ‘one Lord.’ And as they 
ean recognise no other Minister presiding in 
their midst than Himself, ‘the Minister of 
| Ministers,’ they acknowledge no other ‘ com- 
munion’ than can be by Himself dispensed, as 
He condescends to give them to feed by faith 
on ‘Christ our passover, sacrificed for us.’ 
| What beside, in the distinguishing views and 
practices of the Friends, is material, will be 
alike governed by this their leading 
doctrine of Christ’s presence in and with his 
| Church to the end of the world; and that He, 
| being so present, with enabling strength as 
well as living authority, nothing that He has 
‘commanded in the New Testament is to be 

tampered with as impracticable. Thus, with all 
their regard to civil government, and their 
marked allegiance to it (save as touching the 
law of their God) , they 
fight; believing that, 


can neither swear nor 
though oaths and war 
| belong to the law and custom of the land, 
hoth are forbidden by the law of Christ. 
Nor can they, for the same reason, make vol- 
|untary payment toward the support of a hu- 
man priesthood or State Church, both of which 


| they have ever deemed usurpations that in- 


trude upon Christ’s office and prerogative ; 
but they must rather suffer distraint of their 
| goods, to satisfy all such legal claims as, with 
a good conscience, they could not otherwise 
disc harge.” 


DIED 

PIKE.—On the 19th of First month, 
| Pike, in his 66th year; a member of White Water 
| Monthly Meeting, Ind. Daring his illness he not only 
| gave evidence that he had found peace with his 
| God, but was earnest in’ exhorting others to turn 
from the error of their ways and to come unto 
| Christ. 

BALDWIN.—On the 10th of Third month, in full 
| assurance of peace, John Baldwin, aged nearly 81 
| years; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
” KIRK.—On the J0th of Fourth month, 1*69, 
| Rachel, widow of Wm. Kirk, in the 77th year of 
her age; an esteemed elder and member of West 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. In the latter part of 
her sickness she frequently praved fervently that 
the Lord would be with his children everywhere 
the world over. Not long before her close she 
blessed and praised the Lord for the privilege of 
\soon being admitted to join in singing the song of 
' Moses aud the Lamb. 


1869, John 





raise eo" 





CARTER.—At Stanford, Iowa, on the &th of First 
month, 1869, Martha, widow of Wm. Carter, in the 
69th year of her age; a valued member of Bangor 
Monthly Meeting. She leaves seven children and 
thirty grandchildren. 

BEESON.—At Stanford, Iowa, on the 14th of 
Fourth month, 1869, Oliver D. Beeson, in the 21st 
year of his age, son of Franklin and Mary Beeson, 
of Ironton, Wisconsin. 

TURNER.—Suddenly, of heart disease, while 
working in his garden in Lawrence, Kansas, on the 
14th of Fifth month, 1869, Wm. Turner, in his 79th 
year; a beloved member of Tonganoxie Monthly 
Meeting. May we each be found Jaloring in the 
garden or vineyard of the Lord at his coming. 

JAY.—At Raysville, Ind., on the 2d of Fifth mo., 
1869, Sarah Jane wife of Dr. J. W Jay, and daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Harriet Pritchard, in the 34d 
year of her age. This dear Friend from her child- 
hood wa: piously inclined, often « ‘xpressing when 
in health that she felt the Saviour’s love to fill her 
heart. When prostrated by a lingering disease, 
her greatest desire was to depart and be with Him, 
and enjoy the rest that is promised to the children 
of God. 

ARNOLD —On the 23d of First month last, Tacy, 
wife of Joseph Arnold, in the 42d yeor of her age; 
a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
Her daily walk evineed the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. For several mouths before her death 
she had a presentiment that her time was short; 
said that her work was done; that it was throngh 
grace, and not of works, that she was accepted. 


CHARLES.—On the 12th of Fourth month, 1869, 
near Jonesborough, Ind., Olive Ann, wife of Henry 
Charles, aged nearly 40 years ; a member of Miassis- 
inawa Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was ef 
ficiently engaged in benevolent labors for widows 
and orphans, especially the colored poor and in the 
Women’s Home Mission. During her canfinement 
to her room from painful illness, she believed it her 
duty to assemble her friends and neighbors to en- 
gage in the worship of Almighty God. From day 
to day she was wonderfully favored in exhortation 
and supplication, and several persons were on these 
oceasions brought to the experience that Christ is 
precions. Her spirit was so constantly clothed 
with cheerfal thankfulness to Him whose merey 
endureth forever, that her chamber was regarded 
asa Bethel. And when her feet felt the chill of the 
river of death, with a foretaste of heavenly jovs, she 
exclaimed, in the words of Bunyan’s Hopeful, ‘I 
feel the bottom, and it is good.’’ She then repeated 
the text, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord that created thee, 
O Jacob, and that formed thee, O Israel, fear 
not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by 
thy name, thou art mine. When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. When 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.”’ 
A few minutes before the close, with great com- 
posure she took a final leave of her family and 
friends, imparting words of counsel. She then sent 
a farewell message to all her absent friends: ‘* Tell 
them Iam going home to glory! Tell them-to be 
ready to go forth to meet the Bridegroom, for He is 
coming!’’ Being asked if all was still bright, she 


answered affirmatively, and in pronouncing the 

word ‘*‘Glorious!’’ she fell, it is reverently be- 

lieved, into the arms of Infinite Mercy. ; 
EMMONS.—Near Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 16th of 

Second month, 1369, Angeline, daughter of Cyrenius 

and Sarah B. Emmons, in the 24th year of ber age 

a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. She! 
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was ‘anneal nearly two years in teaching the 
freedmen, feeling such deep interest in their wel- 
fare that she was unwilling to abandon the field 
of labor till her strength failed; after which she 
said, ‘* Now I am satisfied, I have done all I can.’’ 
In laboring for others, her own vineyard had not 
been neglected, and as ber strength wasted, she was 
enabled to say, ‘‘Mourn not for me—all will be 
well.’’ 

GREEN.—On the 24 of Second month, 1869, near 
Freeport, Ohio, Samuel H., son of Samuel and Ann 
Green, in his 29th year; a member of Pleasant 
Plain Monthly Meeting, and resident of Des Moines 
City, lowa. 

GRAY.—At the house of her father, on the 10th 
of Second month, 1869, Mary Gray, widow of John 
Gray, and daughter of Benjamin P. and Elizabeth 
Keys, in her 38th year. 

JENNINGS.—On the 5th of Third month, 1569, 
Hannah Jennings, aged nearly 3% years. 

COX.—On the 3d of Second month, 1869, Silas 
Cox, aged 45 years. The last three were members 
of White River Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
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Ricumonp, Va., 5th mo. 19th. Office of 


he riends’ Freedmen Association of N. York. 
There is a large class of the freedmen of this 
city who are very destitute. During the past 
winter, notwithstanding the liberal provisions 
of the c.ty for the needy, there has been much 
actual suffering. A close inspection of their 
situation will, in most cases, disclose the fact 
that this is caused by intemperance and prof- 
ligacy or idleness. Ample care has been 
taken by the city that none should freeze or 
starve. The workers under the New York 
Association have not felt called upon to make 
strong appeals to the liberality of their friends 
for funds, as their constituents have been very 
generous in keeping them supplied with 
means from time to time to relieve the sick, 
aged and infirm, where it would not encour- 
age crime. To give with a too liberal hand 
does produce this effect. 

Much of the suffering is also caused by the 
want of a lively interest in each other, in 
bringing the needs of their brethren to the 
knowledge of the proper authorities for relief. 

To approach them with kind words of 
counsel and encouragement that will call 
forth a greater interest in themselves and 
each other, with perhaps a little te mporal aid 
as needed, is, in my judgment, our Christian 
duty towards them in a temporal sense. We 
have included the aged and infirm as well as 
the sick in the exceptions to this general rule. 

These facts may give a correct impression 
relative to the condition of the freedmen here, 
and of what ought to be done for them, be- 
side the blessing gy of schools f for their children. 

Thy friend, Samve H, Jones. 
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FRIENDS’ 
THE WESTERN INDIANS.—NO. VI. 

BY JOSEPH POTTS. | 
WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENCY.—Seve- | 
ral treaties were made with diflerent tribes in 
this Territory twelve or thirteen years since, | 
but the Indians appear to have received little 
benefit from them during the first half of that 
time. Since then the labors of better Agents 
and employées have produced a marked im- 
provement in Indian affairs. The Romanists 
have worked zealously in one quarter, and 
earnest Protestants in another, giving an in- 
teresting op portunity for a comparison of re- 
sults which, for want of space, we cannot well 
enter upon in this rapid survey of such an 
extensive field. The number of Indians 
under treaty obligations is about 14,000; and 
throughout the Territory are 
who will need care in the future. 
Lummi ResERVATION is 
lingham 


many others 
an island on Bel- 

Bay, at the mouth of Lumn.i River, 
but sixteen miles from the line of the British 


Possessions, and therefore (until Alaska came | 


into our possession) in the extreme north- 


western corner of our country. It eontains 


over 15,000 acres of valuable land, and is the | 


home of 800 Indians, many of whom have 
made good progress in the arts of civilization. 
os : ; 

Phe Indian town around the Ageney contains 


“sixty good substantial board dwellings, with | 


floors, windows, shingle roofs and chimneys ;” 


©» 


also a house for worship, 24 by 45 fee t, and | 
a number of log buildings used for drying 
and smoking salmon, with which | 


and with 
Their Agent 
‘They take a great pride in 
good dwellings, and they try to excel each 
other i in this respect, and in furnis hing their 
houses with the comforts of chairs, tables, 
cooking-stoves, window curtains, beds, &e.” 
A large congregation regularly assembles for 
worship in accordance with the Roman Catho- 


trout also) their river abounds. 
wrote in 1867, ‘ 


ducted daily by a chief of their own tribe 
(Lammis) who was a disciple of a priest 
named Chirouse. The latter has long labored 
among these Indians, and is vet teaching on 
another Reservation. In 1867 there were 
125 children fit for schooling, but no pro- 
vision has been made for them, except that ten 
of them were sent to Chirouse, being all he 
could take. These Indians have “entirely 
abandoned their “medicine men,” flattening 
the children’s heads, gambling, polygamy, and 
slavery. Four hundred of them are called 
Christians. 

Port Maptson is a small Reservation, the 
Indians on which are engaged in fishing and 
lumbering. They have money and houses, 
and are doing well. They have also a ( ‘atho- 
lic “Church.” The Superintendent says, 
“ They told Father Chirouse that the reason 
I did not visit them oftener was, that they 


| vices were more required among the v 


| RESERVATION, 


ployées, who are 
| lies ;” 
| report. 
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were relisiows ona civilized, and that my se » 
riclous.” 
TuLALip RESERVATION, situate about the 
middle of the eastern shore of Puget’s Sound, 
is the head-quarters of E. C. Chirouse, the 
faithful Romish priest who has been located 
among these Indian tribes for more than 20 
vears. This is also the chiet Reservation for 
that part of the Territory. It contains thirty- 
six sections of land. Beside a boys’ se ‘hool 
on the manual labor plan for forty pupils, 
one has recently been started for girls by the 
“Sisters of Charity.” The necessary build- 
ings were erected by the government; but 
funds appear to be wanting for securing the 
createst efficiency of the schools. When our 
attention is fixed upon the manifest zeal and 
dedication of their teacher, it is saddening as 


| well as surprising to find him forced to con- 


fess, last autumn, that “up to this time the 
Indians of the Reservation, and I might ven- 
ture to say the majority of the Indians of 
the Sound, are becoming gradually worse.” 
Should we ascribe this rem: ark to a temporary 
de pre ssion of spirit on the part of this self-de- 
nying man, or to some radical defect in the 
tenets and practices of his Church? There are 
about 5,000 Indians within this Romish in- 
fluence and care. 

Farther to the south we find PuyALLupP 
containing about thirty-five 
sections, and (in 1867) only 750 Indians, of 
the Puyallup and Nisqually tribes. They are 
said to produce good crops, and are under 
good influences there, from the resident em- 
“religious men with fami- 
from whom, however, we find no recent 

The school fund is so small, that the 
work of instruction was suspended to allow it 


‘to accumulate until they have sufficient to 


make a fair start. Pi robably a larger number 


‘of Indians will be collected upon this Reser- 
lic faith and practice, the services being con- |v 


vation; when, it is to be hoped, the Bureau 
will feel justified in giving more aid. 

Makan AGENCY is on the coast at Cape 
Flattery. Here are 600 Indians, who are less 
corrupted by intercourse with whites than 
any of the others. Good buildings have been 
erected for the Agency, and also a fine school- 
house, where instruction has been given for 
about five years. We will be excused for 
giving the following extract from the re port 
of the first teac cher, J. G. Swan, made in 
1863. “Early in the spring the farmer pre- 
pared a small piece of ground for the purpose 
of raising early vegetables and garden seeds, 
and at the same time prepared a flower bed 
which was planted with shrubs and annuals, 
and also set out some strawberry plants and 
currant and gooseberry bushes. The prepar- 
ing of this little patch was the cause of great 
interest, and called forth an evidence of “that 


‘superstitious prejudice with which all have to 
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contend in the ir iret intercourse with Indians. | perience has given hopes for the Yakama In- 
The sowing of seeds was to them a great|dians which may be tersely expressed in the 
source of deliberation, not only the children | words of a former Agent: “ Although the'r 
but the adults believing that we were work-| prejudices are deeply rooted, they are as su: 
ing some bad spells, or ‘tomanawos, which | ceptible of improvement as other men, and 
would bring trouble on the tribe; and the| the religion of the Saviour has the same ren- 
accidental sickness of one or two Indians who | vativg influence upon them that it has upon 
lived near was attributed to the bad effects of| other men.” This Agency had the advar- 
the ‘medicine’ we had put into the earth. | tage of finding buil lings ready to their hands, 
They had seen potatoes planted but nothing| which had been erected and left by the mil’- 
more, and could not understand how the little | tary formerly located there, the post oon 
seeds they saw us sow could produce great|old Fort Simcoe. For five years past a 
plants. But as the season advanced, and| Methodist preacher, James H. Wilbur, i 
they saw the little plants appear, and finally| been the Agent. With the aid of carefully 
the flowers burst forth in bloom, their fears} selected assistants he has been enabled to 
and doubts gave way. Their interest has been | carry on a good work among these Indiars 
such that they have never attempted to de-|in every respect. A boarding school has 
stroy or injure a single thing. It is gratify-| been established for some years; it is con- 
ing to witness the eager interest of these little | ducted as a manual labor school, the work of 
savages that nothing should be harmed.|the scholars having sometimes been valued 
They (have) found that there were other arti- | at $2,000 per annum. 

cles of food than they had been accustomed} Two hundred of the Indians profess re- 
to find in the woods, and have not only ae-|ligion, and are members of the Methodist So- 


quired new ideas of practical value, but have | ciety They have lately built two houses for 
gained an increased confidence in us that we worship, i in which congregations meet regu- 
are indeed striving for their benefit.” The| larly. They have also made good progress in 


average number of scholars in daily atten-| agriculture “and mechanical labor. Some of 
dance last summer was thirty. These Indians | the older scholars have married and settled 
procure a subsistence from fishing and from|upon farms. It is considered that the aims 
hunting the whale, so that much cannot be|of the Indian Bureau are fully carried out 
expected from them as regards agriculture. | and justified in this large Ageney. 

(QUIN AIELT RESERVATION comprisesa town- | In the neighborhood of Fort Colville, 
ship lying on the Pacific coast. A good s¢hool- | the northeastern corner of the Territory, hie 
house and a house for the teachers have been | are about 2,009 Indians for whom no Reser- 
erected ; the scholars, male and female, being | vation has been provided. Many of them, 
expected to board at the school. | however, are turning their attention to the 

SkoKOMISH Reservation contains 4,000 | arts of peace and civilization. A special Agent 
acres of rich alluvial land on Skokomish | has been employed to assist them. 

River, east of the Sound. There are 1,000) (Lo be continued.) 
Indians belonging thereon, principally the| 7 


Sklallam tribe. Last summer a school was| U ou ‘ h’ a a e p a bet " ent. 
opened and attended by twenty boys. An) ===s=—_———— 

additional building was about to be erected | FROM CLAY TO CUPS. 
for the accommodation of twenty-five female | (Concluded from page 639.) 
scholars. The Chehalis Indians have a Reser-| Seven months and at least seventy men 
vation on a river of the same name, in the| have been employed in making what, if we 
southwestern part of the Territory. It con-| like, we may purchase as a souvenir, for seven 
tains about 5,000 acres. These Indians are | shillings. 


} 


much inclined toward agriculture. They If you have any china with crossed swords 
have no treaty with the government, but stamped on the under side, you may be sure 
have improved conside rably under the are | it came from Meissen—the oldest mz inufactory 

which has been extended to them. A farmer | in Europe—for this mark is on all the work 
has been kept there, an Agency house and | done here. And if, under the swords, there 
barn erected, and a school-house, 24 by 30| are the figures “28,” your specimen was made 
feet, two stories high, was probably completed | by the mau who conducted us through the 
last year. | establishment and explained, in excellent Eng- 

YAKAMA RESERVATION is east of the Cas-| lish, its various operations. He has le arned, 
rade mountains. It is a large tract, sixty by | within five years, our language, besides the 
forty miles in extent, being intended for the| French and the Italian, to qualify himself to 
occupancy of the Yakama tribe, numbering | act as exhibitor, to foreigners, of the china 
over 3,000 persons, with a probability also of | works, with which he has been for twenty 
being the future home of the Indians from the | years connected. He has carried on his 
Umatitta Reservation in Oregon. Ex-! studies, unaided, in connection with his regu- 
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lar duties as No. 28 in the statuette depart- | 


ment. 
count, in correct English, of the china-mak- 
ing g process, closing it thus: 

‘Allow me to “explain the origin of the 
ak porcelain,’ so often used 
cription. The Portuguese applied this name 
to cowrie shells because their shape in some 
degree resembled the outline of a pig’s back, 
and ‘ porcella’ means ‘little pig.” Now they 
were the first who brought the china to Eu- 
rope, (1518,) and as they had the strange per- 
Suasion that it was made of cowrie shells, 
they called it ‘ porce ‘Ilana,’ 

” Now, 
bearance, reading this letter so full of blun- 
ders, and written in so bad a style. Do think 
that I am only a German workman who had 
no other teacher than himself.” 

In America, where 
in deciding position 
“German workman” 
cultivated manners, would be called a gentle- 
man. Indeed, there are few who bear that 
name among us, who might not get some 
valuable ideas from almost any of his class 
here, whose native courtesy is tous a constant 
and agreeable surprise. As he goes with us 
from one department to another, our guide 
takes off his hat whenever he enters a room, 
and says good morning to the men, who look 


one’s in socie 


ty, this 


up from their work and respond with their 


hearty “ morgen,’ 
to the visitors. 

In one of the painting rooms is a white- 
haired old man, whose busy brush is decorat- 
ing dinner plates with complicated land- 
scapes. He has bent thus over the glistening 
porcelain, and laid on the brilliant colors four 
more than fifty years, One thinks a little 
sadly of a life spent in so much monotony, 
but the old man’s face is kind and quiet. 
That he has no quarrel with destiny is quite 
evident, and, while he might, perhaps, have 
turned his half century to better account, he 
could easily have put it toa use much worse 


while they bow, politely, 


than that of multiplying forms and tints of 


beauty, which have doubtless gone to many 
lands, and pleased innumerable eyes. 

There is a “School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing’’ here, in which are trained the artists who 
ornament the china, painting thereon the fin- 
est pictures of the famous Dresden gallery— 
not fearing to attempt even 
San Sisto, the most impressive and most cele 
brated picture in the world. 
as tall as a man, beautiful as a dream, and 
costly as a diamond by reason of the time and 
skill employed in painting them. 


which are painted likenesses of the king and 
royal family of Saxony and of Prussia, for 
the use of their admiring subjects; brooches 
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At our request he wrote a long ac-|enough to contain, instead of candies, 
jewels of a queen, 


in this des- | 


madame, you may bestow some for- | 


brains go a great way | 


with his quick wits and | 


ithe soft material. 


the statue put together, and then consigned 


| thus laboriously manufactured. 


| We were amused to see one man 


the Madonna de| 


There are vases | 


There are | 
table tops, mantel-piece ornaments, cups on 
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delicately finished, and bonbon boxes elegant 
the 


But no department is more interesting than 
that of sculpture, in which our guide is en- 
gaged, and where he was putting the “ finish- 
ing touches” to a pretty group when we ar- 
rived. The work done here becomes, after 
being in the furnace, unglazed porcelain, 
called “biscuit,” (a French word which means 
twice baked.) The group referred to repre- 
sented a mounted warrior of the romantic 
days. Quite unromantic was the putting to- 
yether of this imitation. A lump of soft 
porcelain, as large as a marble, was pressed 
into a little mould hollowed out nicely in a 
lat piece of plaster of Paris. A moment after 
it was turned out like a “patty cake” from its 
little pan, and behold, an arm, with the 
sinewy muscles of the warrior very well imi- 
tated—except that the hand lacks an impor- 
tant appendage, the thumb! A lump of the 
paste as large as a pea is pressed into another 
little mould, and comes out the neatest little 
thumb imaginable, with nail and creases at 
the joint complete. It is fastened to the arm 
in an eye-twinkle, and the arm adjusted to 
the warrior’s shoulder by skilful pressure of 
Thus, piece by piece, is 


to the furnace fora baking, then cooled, then 
baked again. We forget, when looking at 
these charming groups, that they have been 
Each button, 
even, requiring a separate mould to give it 
the shape desired. But we must visit one 
more room to get at the root of this interest- 
ing matter. Here we find men in white caps 
and aprons, seated before lumps of moist clay, 
which they slowly, caretully change into 
whatever form they will—animal, human, or 
angelic. They have nothing from which to 
copy; previous instruction, inventive brains, 
and skilful fingers are their only helpers. 
carefully 
of art in 
his fellow 


modelling 
which he 


dog’s legs—a_ branch 
was said to excel all 


| workers, 


When a piece of modeling is finished—a 
horse for example—it is cut in pieces, and 
from each fragment a mould is made, by 
pressing the hardened clay into a block of 
soft plaster of Paris, which, when dry, pre- 
serves the precise form of the clay fragment, 
which is carefully removed. 

Thus a great number of copies can be ob- 
tained from a single statue, by the method 
before described. 

Here, as in all departments of life, 
brains and fingers are the only 


educated 
“capital - 


| worth talking of, and is he not wise and for- 
| tunate who has put his own 


arly to school? 
In the last room we visit, women are at 














work with tiny, pointed brushes, making the | 
lace that is to cover the breast of a court} 
beauty portrayed in porcelain, or the veil | 
that is to fall over the face of nun ora vestal. | 
Real lace, costly and delicate, is, in this last | 
case, covered with the paste almost in a liquid | 
state, which is laid on drop by drop—a pro- | 
cess the most wearisome and slow we have 
anywhere seen except at the Gobelin tapestry 
works. 

These women receive about sixty cents a 
day, and are only employed on work that re- 
quires endless patience—a fact that speaks 
well for their dispositions as well as for their | 
skill. Under this close application their eyes 
soon become so weary that they are obliged 
to give it up altogether. Poor things! they 
look forlorn enough, with their little hair 
pencils, ever adding tiny drops to the fairy, 
fragile form that will grace stately homes far 
from that silent room where they bend to 
their task. : 

We have now made the circuit of the cele- 
brated China Works of Meissen, and gained 
some idea of their attractive industries. 





Selected 
THE BLESSING OF THE CHILDREN. 
** The Master has come over Jordan,”’ 
Said Hannah the mother, one day ; 
** He is healing the people who throng Him 
With a touch of His finger, they say. 
And now I shall take the children— 
Little Rachel, and Samn-l, and John; 
I shall carry the baby, Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 
The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his head and smiled; 
‘* Now, who but a doting mother, 
Would think of a thing so wild? 


If the chillren were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fevers, ’twere well; 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.’’ 
** Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan, 
I feel such a burden of care; 
If I carry it to the Master, 
Perliaps I shall leave it there ! 
If He lay His hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 
For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them as they go!”’ 
So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green ; 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel, her brothers between ; 
*Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 
Or waited His touch or His word; 
Through the row of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 
Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master?” 
Said one, ‘* with such children as these ; 
Seest not, how from morning till evening, 
He teacheth and healeth disease ?”’ 
But Christ said, ‘* Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to come unto me ;”’ 
And He took in His arms little Esther, 
Aud Rachel He took on His knee. 
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And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 

As He laid His hands on the brothers, 
And blessed them with tenderest love. 


As He said of the babes in His bosom, 

** Of such is the kingdom of Heaven!” 
And strength for all duty and trial 

That hour to her spirit was given. 


- wer 


THE LOST DAY. 
Lost! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise: 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and brizht, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All chaugefal as the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
Iu Fashion’s mazes wind, 
Where trilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind. 
Yet to my hand ‘twas given, 
A golden harp to bay, 
Such as the white-robed choir attune 
To deathless minstrelsy. 
Lost! lost! lost! 
1 f-el all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again: 
I offer no reward— 
For till these heart-strings sever, 
I know that Heaven's entrusted gift 
ls reft away for ever. 
But when the sea and land, 
Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'll see it in His hand 
Who jadgeth quick and dead ; 
And when of seathe and loss 
That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there ? 
L. H. Sicourser. 
a ethan 
When the temple of Solomon was to be 
erected, all the materials were, in the first 
instance, hewn into shape, and polished for 
their uses ; and when afterwards they had been 
put together, without a sound in the house of 
any tool of iron, beautiful was the hamony 
which resulted from the fitness. So would it 
be with Christians, were they fully subject to 
that Divine power which would level their 
| pride, abate their prejudice, and polish down 
itheir roughness. Their junction with him, on 
whom depends the security of the whole build- 
ing, and their union with each other, would 
be more complete than it is at present. The 
holy temple would arise and spread in its true 
| beauty and harmony ; and the inextinguisha- 
ble flame of love would diffuse a generous glow 
of warmth and brightness through the whole 
| sacred edifice. 
— 
Errata.—In the poem of ‘‘ Dandelions,’ pub- 
| lished last week, 5th line, for children read childhood; 
| 9th line, for pronder read prouder; 12th line, for 
world read wold; last line but one, for yet read ye. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWs. | 


¥ Foreion Intetvigence—Advices from Europe are 
to the 31st ult. 

Great Bairain.—J. L. Motley, the new American | 
Minister, reached Liverpool on the 30th, and was} 
officially received by the Mayor of the city and the 
American Consul. In anticipation of his arrival, 
jhe Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had voted au 
address of welcome to him, which, with one from 
the American Chamber of Commerce, was presented 
on the 3ist. One of the members, in a speech 
in support of the address, regretted the failure to 
prevent the escape of the Alabama. He said the pre 
cedent was bad, the maritime interests of Eogland 
would suffer from it, and if moderate compensation 
would cancel this precedent, he would rejoice if 
it were grapted. In his reply, the Minister declared 
that it was the earnest wish of the American peo- 
ple and of the Administration, to cultivate friendly 
and equitable relations with the Government and 
people of Great Britain; that the happiness of the 
world, the advancement of civilization, and the 
best hopes of humanity depend on the co icord of 
all branches of the human family, especially of two | 
leading nations, conne ted by public and personal 
interests, allied by blood, addicted to commerce 
and the arts of peace; and he promised that his 
best efforts shoull be used to promote a good 
understanoing. The journals generally, though 
persisting in the declaration that the claims ad- | 
vanced in Sumuer’s speech cannot be conceded, 
yet expressed in advance a welcome to the new 
Minister, and a disposition to meet him in a friendly 
spirit. 

The builders of the Alabama have recently pub 
lished a letter attempting to vindicate their own 
character aud conduct in the matter, giving legal 
opinions and extracts from documents and speeches, 
to prove that the building of the vessel was not il- 
legal; claiming that its construction was without 
concealment, that the fact was notorious that it was 
built as a vessel of war, inteoded for the service of 
the ‘‘ Confederate’? government, and that ample | 
time and opportunity were given for the govern- 
ment to seize it, but no attempt was maae todo so; 
and declaring that the vessel left England unarme |, 
and received at the Azores the men and arms which 
had been sent from other parts of Eagland. Tbis letter 
was cemmented on by the press generally. The | 
Star said the Lairds may be guiltless, but that Eng 
land cannot escape the penalty is the verdict of the 
best authorities, aud is a foregone conclusion: the | 
Post declared tine vindication complete, that the 
law was inadequate to prevent the transaction and 
the remedy lay with the legislature, not with the 
executive: the Srand:rd said that the vindication | 
condemns the government: that the inad+quacy of | 
the Jaw is an insufficieut excuse for a breach of in- | 
ternational obligations; but it charges that the} 
United States were equally guilty in the cases of | 
the Canaiian rebellion and the Fenian proceedings, | 
and tnat in a final settlement there would be a! 
heavy balance against America. The 7imes, denying | 
negligence on the part of the government, deplored | 
the insufficiency of the law, and declared the pre- | 
cedent most mischievous. | 

Some of the leading journals expressed much in | 
terest and adiniration on receiving the telegraphic | 
announcement of the actual completion of the Pa- | 
cifit railway, regarding it as a great achievement, | 
and likely to lead to important results. 

In the House of Commons, on the 3st, W. E. | 
Gladstone moved the third reading of the bill to| 
disestablish the Irish Church. A large number of | 
petitions against the passage of the bill were then! 


presented, and a motion for its rejection was made 
and seconded, After some debate the Honse re- 
fused to accept this motion, and the bill passed by 


| @ vote of 361 to 247. 


Fraxce.—The returns of the elections for the 
Legislative Boly thus far received are incomplete. 


| Only 28 Opposition candidates are known to have 


been elected, while that party numbered 45 in the 
last Chamber; but in a numbér of districts, where 
there were more than two candilates, no one re- 
cvived the absolute majerity required. and, conse 
quently, another election must be held. As in 
wost of these cases, the divided vote was for the 
Opposition, it may reasonably be expected that in 
such instances at the supplementary election that 
party will concentrate on one candidlate, and secure 
his elvc'ion. In most of the large cities, the Re- 
publican party had a majority. 

Spaiy.—In the debate on the clauses of the Con- 
stitution relating to the Colonies, Castelar, one of 
the Liberal leaders, said that if Spain had followed 
the exampe of England, by granting the liberties 
which the colonies now claim for thems-lves, the 
outbreak in Cuba would have been prevented. 


Serrano replied that Gen. Dulve had granted the 


required liberties when he assumed the government 
of Cuba, but party spirit blinded some of the in- 
habitants to the intentions of the home government. 


|The rebellion, he said, had been suppressed by 


physical force, but moral disorder was disappearing 
very slowly. When the island is restored to its 
normal state, the home goverament, with deputies 
from Caba, will suppress slavery and puuish all en- 
gaged iv the slave trade. 

(General Dulce haviog requested to be relieved as 
Captain General of Cuba, Caballero de Roda has 
been appointed in his stead. He commanded the 
forces which suppressed the insurrection at Malaga 
aad other points, soon after the establi-hment of the 
provisional government, and his merciless severity 
at that time gives ground for apprehen ling that the 
conduct of the war in Cuba is likely to assume a 
more relentless character than ever. 

Geamayy.—A Protestant Congress assembled at 
Worms on the 31st, and was attended, it is said, by 
20,000 persons, including representatives from all 


| the States of Germany. Resolations were unani- 


mously adopted against the Papal exhortations to re- 
turn to the Romish Church, and in condemnation 


| of the Pope’s encyclical letter. 


Domestic.—The Senate of Rhode Island ratified 


the 15th Constitutional amendment on the 27th ult. 


| by a vote of 22 toll, but the House the next day 


postpoued the subject to the session of First month 
next, and adjourned. 

A recent dispatch from San Francisco announced 
the arrival there of three Japanese families. who 


| had left their country on account of the defeat of 


the northern princes in the civil war; and said 
that 37 other families were on the way, and 80 
more intend coming, making 120 families who pro- 
pose settling permanently in California, to cultivate 
tea, &c, Itis not improbable that further immi- 
gration will follow. 

A very violent rain and hail storm passed over 
Wheeling, West Va., on the 28th ult. Some of the 
hailstones are said to have been as large as a man’s 
fist. Great destruction of vinevards, trees, &e. in 
the neighborhood was the result; wheat and corn 
were cut close to the ground, and many sheep and 
lambs were killed. In the city the iron roof of the 
railroad depot was unroofed, and many accidents 
were reported, but no loss of life. The belt of the 
storm did not extend more than a mile from the 
city. 





